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GOOD WORDS.—XXIV. 
We need in our Society two kinds of courage —cour- 
age to thank God for what ts, and courage to face facts 


as they are. C. G. CLARKE. 


In London Yearly Meeting of Ministry and Oversight, 1906. 


AFFLICTION. 
Father, when o’er our trembling hearts, 
Doubts, shadows, gathering, brood; 
When faith in Thee almost departs, 
And gloomiest fears intrude, 
Forsake us not, O, God of grace, 
But send those fears relief. 
Grant us again to see Thy face. 
Lord, help our unbelief. 


When sorrow comes, and joys are flown, 
And fondest hopes lie dead, 

And blessings, long esteemed our own, 
Are now forever fled; 

When the bright promise of our spring 
Is but a withered leaf, 

Lord, to Thy truths still let us cling, 
Help thou our unbelief. 


And when the powers of nature fail, 
Upon the couch of pain, 
Nor love nor friendship can avail, 
The spirit to detain, 
Then, Father, be our closing eyes 
Undimmed by tears of grief, 
And, if a trembling doubt arise, 
Help thou our unbelief. 
S. @. Bullfineh. 


CHRIST’S MESSAGE TO THE 
WOMAN. 


{Baccalaureate address delivered First-day, Sixth month 
10th, in Swarthmore Meeting House, to the Swarthmore Col- 
lege class of 1906, by Elizabeth Powell Bond, who with this 
commencement ends her service as dean of the college.) 


SAMARITAN 


It is one of our blessed gifts—the stamp of the 
divine is upon it—that we have wingéd minds and 
wingéd souls. Their habitation is coincident with 
the universe, with his “ who inhabiteth eternity.” 
Thus it is that I am at liberty to ask you to turn your 
wingéd thought to a far away country twenty cen- 
turies ago for the uplift of mind and heart that should 
be the privilege of this hour. 

It is a very familiar story to you, read often before 
you during your college course—a story that perhaps 
more than any other incident in the life of Jesus, as 
it has come down to us, has affected the thought of 
the world. This Samaritan woman had doubtless 
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come day after day for years to fill her jars at the 
spring inherited from Jacob, and drew its water and 
went her way unchanged. But there came a day 
when she found a weary stranger resting beside the 
well, and he begged of her water to drink, and in turn 
led her thoughts to new heights, and lifted up the 
thought of the world. Here was a man who ignored 
the hatred between Jews and Samaritans. He does 
not even reply to her surprised inquiry, “ How is it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me who am a 
Samaritan woman¢” We must remember how dif- 
ferent her view of the weary stranger is from ours. 
It is her first glimpse of this divinely gifted nature. 
We see him in the light of the world’s history for 
twenty centuries. We have learned that all the cham- 
bers of his soul were filled up with divine love; there 
was no place for hatred; that darkness of the soul that 
makes spiritual vision impossible; that hardness of 
the soul that makes spiritual growth impossible; that 
cruelty of the soul that is a killing blight upon all 
that come under its fatal breath. She questioned 
him because she did not know that to him there was 
neither Jew nor Samaritan, that to him both were 
children of God the Father, and therefore brethren. 
If she had gone away from the well, with only that 
word from Jesus, it must have been with a new leaven 
in her soul whose working should release her from 
her inheritance of race hatred. 

Let us pause for a moment in our wingéd thought 
close beside the Great Teacher, to pereeive the es 
sence of that lesson on the brotherhood of man. 
this is one of the problems waiting this company of 
trained students just setting forth from their alma 
mater. To know the essence of brotherhood is needed 
not less in our generation after all the centuries in 
which men have professed to accept Christ. The ha- 
tred between Samaritans and Jews was mutual. The 
Jew regarded the Samaritan with seorn as his in- 
ferior; the Samaritan hated the race that scorned 
him. Our own white race, our civilized Christian 
race, is responsible for the race hatred that is fester- 
ing in our midst. Our own proud race brought by 
force from their African jungles a shipload of slaves 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water to an 
alien race, to sweat and to bleed under the scorching 
suns and the task-master’s lash in our own tropical 
States. From this shipload of slaves, not an invading 
company, remember, but a stolen company, sprang a 
race of slaves, not for long a race of African slaves, 
but a mixture of the despised and the despising blood. 
Thus has it come to pass that while the hand of the 
white man was fastening the chain of slavery upon 
the heel of the black race—“ poetic justice,” it is 
named—divine justice let us acknowledge it to be 
was not less surely clasping the other end of the chain 
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about the neck of the white race. The dangers of 
this race-hatred are pressing upon us. We have to ac- 
cept the problems as our inheritance from the past. 
The generation to which our grandparents belonged, 
Class of 1906, paid heavily in blood and taxation for 
their inheritance from the first slave traders. Alas, 
that their great sacrifices were not a settlement of 
the problem! The Act of Emancipation, which had 
to vindicate itself to the American people, as “ a mili- 
tary ” necessity,” did not reach the root of the mat- 
ter—could not be the act of atonement which alone 
Un- 
less your generation learns the lesson which history 
should teach it—the futility of any action that is not 
prompted by divine justice—the worse than futility 
of hating and despising the mixed race that is not re- 


would establish justice between race and race. 


sponsible for being a threatening danger in our midst, 
then the * 
ing one generation after another to misery and vain 


mills of God ” will grind on and on, bring- 


blood atonement. 

Ary Scheffer painted a picture, “ Christ the Con- 
soler.”. Among the figures, with eyes and stretched- 
out hands, appealing to the benign Presence in their 
midst, was an African slave, whose chain-bound hands 
held up in pleading told the story of his servitude. 
When an American Church chose this picture for the 
frontispiece of their praver book the figure of the fet- 
tered slave was cut out of the picture. * Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it unto me,” must believe would be the solemn 
judgment of Christ the Consoler. Hymns of adora- 
tion can be but discordant sounds to him while one 
helpless pleader is forced out ot his presence. Try to 
catch the spirit of the Great Teacher whose heart had 
no place for hatred of Jew or Samaritan, whose life 
attested the saving power of love. 


we 


Take with you, 
along with vour college diploma, the spirit oi the 
Great Teacher, by which to solve the problems that 
are Waiting your trained service. 

The Samaritan woman lingered for further speech 
with the wearied stranger, and heard his proffer of 
water that should quench all thirst and should become 
in him who accepted it “ a well of water springing up 
unto eternal life.” It is not strange that this should 
excite her wonder; nor is it very strange that this 
Samaritan water carrier, not a woman of poetic im- 
agination certainly, should see in this unusual offer 
only emancipation for herself from the pangs of 
thirst, and from the burden of her water bearing. 
“ Sir.” she said, “ give me this water that I thirst not, 


neither come all the way hither to draw.” Again 
Jesus does not respond directly to her demand. He 
had the gift of “ speaking to her condition.” He saw 


something of her life story, and recounted it to her; 
and her conviction of his prophetic power startled her 
into listening to 
more to one of the points ot controversy between her 
people and his own. “ Our fathers,” she said, ‘* wor- 
shiped in this mountain; and ye say that in Jerusa- 
lem is the place where men ought to worship.” Then 
was spoken that great message of emancipation of 
souls—a message spoken, it is true, into the ears of 
Samaritan woman, but a winged 


his message. She reverted once 


one 


message 
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with divine inspiration to take its way down 
the centuries, to reach with its liberating 
thought the hearing of this company of young 
people whose future most occupies our mind to-day. 
Jesus said unto her: ‘“ Woman, believe me, 
the hour cometh when neither in this mountain 
nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father. 

The hour cometh and now is when the true worship- 
ers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth: for 
such doth the Father seek to be his worshipers. God 
is a spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” 

To the Samaritan woman this was new teaching; 
end it was heretical. To Jews and Samaritans alike 
the temples of Jerusalem and Mt. Gerizim were holy 
places, dedicated to the worship of the Lord; and 
from these heights must the hearts of men be lifted 
up toward Jehovah. Here was a wearied stranger 
saving as he stood on Mt. Gerizim, * The hour com- 
eth when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ve worship the Father.” Jesus had entered into 
the temple worship. We cannot doubt that his spir 
itually-gifted soul had vitalized all the emblems of 
the temple’s * holy of holies,’ and had made them 
aids to worship. But he had grown up in association 
with the Seribes and Pharisees—all temple worship- 
ers—and seen them binding heavy burdens upon 
men’s shoulders with never a finger lifted in their 
behalf. He had seen the religious leaders flaunting 
the fringes and borders upon their garments as signs 
of sanctity. He had seen them standing on street 
corners to pray in sight of men. He had known them 
to be outwardly righteous, while inwardly they were 
full of hypocrisy and iniquity. His clear vision saw 
through and beyond all the outward signs of religious 
worship, so easily counterfeited and corrupted, to the 
simple, sincere relation of child and Heavenly Father. 
It was not as an iconoclast that he pronounced con- 
demnation upon the temple worship. He offered in 
its stead, from the riches of his own experience that 
sense of oneness with the Father that may make every 
place a holy place, and every time a holy time. We 
cannot know how much this revelation meant to the 
Samaritan woman who heard its first utterance and 
bore it away to her kinsfolk. 

But for such as have ears to hear its word, and eyes 
to see the pathways it opens toward the highest 
things, it is emancipation from dogma, from ritual, 
from all that confuses and perplexes in the intricacies 
of men’s theological beliefs. The church has its for- 
mulas conceived by men, at times a system of intellee- 
tual and spiritual bondage heavy to be borne; not only 
this, but in the name of Christ the cause of deadliest 
of warfare among men. But Christ the Consoler 
is Christ the emancipator in that great word, “ the 
true worshiper shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth: For such does the Father seek to be his wor- 
shipers.” Wherever the free spirit reaches up to- 
ward the Father in sincerity and reverence, there is 
a holy temple of the soul; not the temple of Jerusa- 
lem nor of Mt. Gerizim, not the minsters and cathe- 
drals of the old world, not hymns nor prayers nor 
stated periods of silence, does the Great Teacher 
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make the essential requirement of worship. These 
are not forbidden; they may all be helps to souls al- 
ready vitalized by the divine touch; but we have seen 
how among the Scribes and Pharisees these outward 
signs were elevated above their spiritual significance. 
The Seribes and Pharisees did not pass away with the 
times of New Testament history; they are types of 
men of all generations whose temptations to hypoc- 
risy are also types of temptations to which human 
nature is subject. 

Our college is giving to the world three score more 
young men and women to take their places in what 
may properly be designated the privileged class. 
Privileged? Yes, a company of young men and 


women for whom the beneficence of friends, or the 
fidelity of their own right arm, has made possible 


these years of college training. They have been 
years in which it really became their duty to dedicate 
the days to themselves. The sun rose for them upon 
hours chartered by the state in which it was their 
incomparable privilege to do the things which philos- 
ophy and experience have marked out as best for the 
training and the furnishing of mind and soul. These 
were years in which they were free from the worry- 
ing problems of food and clothing that fall to the lot 
of many young men and women outside the student’s 
paradise. Fathers and mothers had placed such dis- 
tance between themselves and their sons and daugh- 
ters that their own need for helping hands could not 
break upon the time allotted to mathematics or 
language or science. 
viding for the 
need not be. 


A selfish life is this we are pro- 
favored few? True, it may be, but it 
While the student does not find him- 
self appealed to to share his crusts with needy fellow- 
students, he is appealed to to keep his hand on the 
door knob; he is appealed to, not to encroach upon 
the precious time of his fellows; he is appealed to to 
keep a padlock upon his own lips for the times that 
should be silent, and to make a sweet and gossip-free 
atmosphere in which mind and soul may make health- 
iest growth. In this favored life he may, if he will, 


continually “love himself last.” Accurate records 


have been kept of all the scholastic work of these 
vears. Of the subtle thing called character building, 


considered by high authorities a very vital product of 
the college years, there can be no weighed and meas- 
ured estimate. No scales have yet been made for the 
loves of the heart or the aspirations of the soul. Upon 
each heart beneath these college gowns the impalpa- 
ble record has been made. Nor can it be a hidden 
record, though unnamed in the diploma. From this 
time forward these young men and women graduated 
from the privileged life of the college student into 
the great world’s privileged class, because the trained 
class will reveal to any but the professional eye per- 
haps far less of their standing as scholars than their 
attainments in character building. What they think 
of the impalpable things—their thought of honor, 
their estimate of purity, the unselfish loves of their 
heart—these things will show in their eves, will 
mould their faces and reveal themselves in the qual- 
ity of their voice. By these impalpable things not 
less than their skill as engineers, or chemists, or 


a 
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teachers, will they stand 
value of their alma mater. Three score young men 
and women, trained for efficiency, and full of the 
courage and hopefulness of youth, is a proud gift to 
give to the world. It will be a blessed thing if this 
prove a gift not only to our needy world crying aloud 
for men and women of strength and honor, but a gift 
also to our Heavenly Father, for his infinite satisfac- 
tion. In that great word to the Samaritan woman, 
our Teacher of teachers declared, “‘ The hour cometh 
and now is, when the true worshipers shall worship in 
spirit and in truth; for’such doth the Father seek to 
worship him.” Not only is the world waiting for 
you, young men and women of the graduating class, 
but the hopes of the Heavenly Father are centered 
in your privileged class. For where shall he seek for 
worshipers in spirit and in truth if not among young 
men and women set apart as you have been for the 
pursuit of knowledge, and for growth in wisdom, and 
to find out the true things of God! _ If Christ liber- 
ated the woman of Samaria from dependence 
upon temple worship, so does he liberate you from 
dependence upon those outward things that proved 
the fatal temptation to the Seribes and Pharisees. 
Could there be a more stimulating and uplifting and 
comforting thought for you to take with you into the 
great world than this—that you are 
Heavenly Father, to enter into his life 
panions in the spirit. If you are 
be thus sought as you are 


s living witnesses to the 


sought by the 
» to be his com- 
reverently glad to 
leaving your alma mater, 
then is there joy to-day in the infinite heart of God, 
and you go forth to triumphant life. 

Take with you another glad thought, sons and 
daughters of Swarthmore. The college is far more 
than the gray walls which you have come to love; it 
is another of the impalpab le things—a thing of the 
Spirit—a composite of all the souls that have mingled 
here as teachers and learners. Your own souls are a 
part of this composite soul, which is the college. In 
this are you forever rooted; all the past is back of you 
to sustain you, to nourish you. Your inheritance in 
this imp: lpab le but most real college is forever yours; 
not all the thousands and ten thousands in the years 
to come that may enter into this student guild can in 
any wise trespass upon your holding; this is eternally 
yours. 

Henceforth whatever enriches and ennobles your 
alma mater becomes a part of your spiritual assets; 
and in return all your successes 
makers, as workers anywhere in the great world, as 
souls sought by the Heavenly Father to be his wor- 
shipers—all your successes will be added strength to 
your alma mater. Your way opens before 
gladness. God’s blessing be upon every step! 


as citizens, as home 


you in 








When [the preacher] fully submits himself to 
modern thought, and follows where it leads, he finds 
himself at the very heart of the revelations of God in 
nature and in Scripture. Such preachers are heard 
without disturbing the faith of simple believers or 


repelling those who think in the modern way.—Theo- 
dore T. Munger. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Conciuded from last week. ) 


The report of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee for 
the Advancement ot Friends’ Principles was received 
and was in full as follows: 


‘To the Yearly Meeting: 

“The committee’s consideration of the Society’s 
condition, and its work for the year in trying to ad- 
vance our principles, forms no sensational story. But 
whatever the character of the labor, the task has been 
hopefully if not faithfully performed. The commit- 
tee has held twelve meetings, at which the Society’s 
needs have been considered, and plans perfected for 
meeting them. Visits have made to sixteen 
meetings, involving the direct service of twenty-four 
persons, and aggregating thirty-four visits. In this 
labor about five thousand miles have been traveled by 
the laborers. We gratefully acknowledge labor in 
this direction performed under individual concern, 
for which the committee is entitled to no credit. 

“In the line of special work we make note as fol- 
lows: 

“ Visitors were sent to the Duanesburg Half-Year- 
ly Meeting, at Quaker Street, in Eighth month, and 
at Albany in Second month. The meetings they at- 
tended were pronounced helpful gatherings. It is 
with regret that we report no apparent newness of 
life at Albany. The fallow field there awaits con- 
cerned and qualified husbandmen. 

“The afternoon of the Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing in First month was oceupied by a meeting under 
the care of this committee, addressed by William W. 
Birdsall, on ‘ The Test of Faith.’ 

“In First and Second months our friend, Isaac 
Wilson, attended Westbury and Purchase Quarterly 
Meetings, and visited meetings on Long Island and 
the meeting at Plainfield. 

“In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Yearly Meeting the committee placed the Frrenps’ 
INTELLIGENCER in fifteen libraries in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, and in one library in 
Flushing, at a cost of $24. The paper will be thus 
supplied for one year. The librarians of these insti- 
tutions assured the committee that the INTELLIGEN- 
cER would be gladly received, and would be given ac- 
cessible place in the reading rooms. 

“The system of ‘ Week-End Conferences’ has 
been on trial during the past months in various places 
outside of this yearly meeting. The committee was 
glad to give assistance to such a conference in Plain- 
field in Fourth month. It is believed that the con- 
ference aroused the interest in, if it did not perma- 
nently advance, Friends’ principles. Other confer- 
ences are arranged for in the future. 

“ The attempt to consider more definitely the local 
and general need in the Society has been continued. 
In this line the best judgment available in Friendly 
neighborhoods has been sought, and in most cases se- 
cured. The information came in response to definite 
inquiries sent by the committee to neighborhoods 
where we maintain monthly meetings. From these 
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replies interesting 
densed. 

* From these reports we learn that in our First-day 
schools considerably more than half of those who at- 
tend are not members of the meeting. ‘This is also 
about the same proportion of those who attend our 
Young Friends’ Associations who are not members 
of the Society. It appears that in six places where we 
have meetings for worship, there is no First-day 
school, and in ten places having meetings there is no 
Young Friends’ Association. Nine meetings, six 
First-day schools and three Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions report some increase of interest. Seven meet- 
ings, four First-day schools and three Young Friends’ 
Associations report no increase of interest. While 
none state that interest has declined during the year, 
some acknowledge a lack of life and growth. Where 
an increase of interest was reported there was not al- 
ways an ability to assign a cause. One meeting says 
that the increase of interest was due to the presence 
of visiting Friends. One meeting where increase of 
interest was acknowledged says that with an enrolled 
membership of one hundred, the average attendance 
on First-day is thirty. Another meeting reports: 
‘Interest well maintained, and perhaps some in- 
crease. A broader feeling of individual responsibil- 
ity contributes largely to this end.’ Another cor- 
respondent says: ‘ Think we may report an increase 
of interest in our meeting due to the recent confer- 
ence, not only to the conference itself, but to the 
earnest consideration of the needs of our meeting 
which was necessary in making our plans for the con- 
ference.’ Regarding increase of interest in Young 
Friends’ Associations one report says that a ‘ good 
program and live discussion at the meetings ’ 
eause, 


information is compiled and con- 


was the 
One First-day school reports, ‘Our average 
attendance is the largest for several years.’ 

* An expression was sought as to what is needed 
to make the meeting, First-day School and Young 
Friends’ Association extend religious interest and 
meet the need for religious fellowship in the com- 
munity. 

“We give some of the answers as follows: ‘ A 
fuller realization on our part of the great need for 
religious fellowship that exists in the community out- 
side our circle, and of the sufficiency of our simple 
spiritual religion to meet and satisfy that need.’ 
‘ Ability to make the meeting a center of religious 
intelligence and social life, and willingness to co-ope- 
rate with others in any good cause.’ ‘ What is most 
needed is active interest and enthusiasm on the part 
of the members, and a live, all-around worker to lead.’ 
‘A better realization of the fact that there is work 
for us to do, and that religious fellowship is open to 
those who seek it.’ ‘ A good minister, and more ac- 
tivity among members.’ 

“Eleven meetings answer the question, ‘Is way 
opened for concerned persons not members to unite 
with the meetings?’ in the affirmative. A few give 
qualified answers. One meeting says, ‘ No attention 


has been given to the subject.’ Another report says, 
‘The lack, perhaps, is in not meeting them at the 
door, and extending the invitation.’ One correspond- 
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ent sends the following: ‘ We are very glad to have 
outsiders meet with us, and cordially weleome them 
whenever they come. We also frequently invite 
those to whom we think our meeting would be con- 
genial. We have not gone “ into the highways and 
hedges ” to urge those who stand in need of spiritual 
food to come to us. This is largely due to the fact 
that we have so little to offer them if they come.’ 

* ‘There are certain very plain inferences from the 
information condensed above. It seems that more 
than half of the persons who feel sutticiently drawn 
to Friends to be members of our First-day schools or 
Young Friends’ Associations, are not members of the 
Society. Whether they should be, and whether a 
more direct invitation to unite with us should be 
given, are matters worth the concerned consideration 
of our meetings and membership. 

It would seem that the need of our meetings in 
most places is for a kind of service better covered by 
the term leader than minister. The service may be 
varied, but it must be consecrated and capable. 

“Of the $200 appropriated by the yearly meeting 
for the committee’s use $124.14 have been drawn 
from the treasury in the prosecution of the work. If 
it is deemed right and wise to continue the service by 
the appointment of a new committee, we recommend 
that the same appropriation be made. Analyzing the 
expenditures it will be seen that the work of the com- 
mittee, apart from the amount spent in placing the 
INTELLIGENCER in the sixteen libraries, cost $100.14. 
It should be said as in other years that the work done 
and the ground covered could not have been accom- 
plished at so small an outlay, but for the voluntary 
contributions of Friends where the service has been 
performed. 

“Feeling that what our Society needs now is the 
concerned and consecrated service and interest of our 
entire membership, we trust our principles may be 
advanced by such ways as may be opened therefor by 
men and women co-operating with the Divine Spirit. 

* On behalf of the committee, 

“ Henry W. Wiser, Chairman. 
“ Harry A. Hawkrns, Secretary.” 


No session of the yearly meeting was held on 
Fourth-day. The public meeting for worship was 
held in the morning, and the afternoon was devoted 
to a conference on the advancement of Friends’ prin- 
ciples. 


On Fifth-day morning the remaining epistles from 
the other yearly meetings were read. 


John William Hutchinson introduced a concern 


that had long been with him. It pertained to the con- 
dition in the Society to-day as regards the ministry, 
the present arrangements concerning which consti- 
tute the chief weak spot in our system. A year ago a 
move had been started to make the meeting of minis- 
ters and elders more effective in the work of the So- 
ciety. A committee had been appointed by the 
yearly meeting of ministers and elders, which this 
year had reported that way did not open to take any 
steps in the direction of radically changing the con- 
stitution of those meetings, and the matter had been 
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‘elders only. 


vite 


} . . . . 
dropped, it being understod that it would be intro- 


duced in the yearly meeting. Practically the only 
work of the meeting of ministers and elders is to ac- 
knowledge ministers when those fitted for this service 
seem to have appeared in the meeting. In twenty- 
five years only four ministers had been thus acknowl- 
edged within the limits of New York Yearly Meeting. 
In many of the meetings there are no acknowledged 
ministers at all, and the time seems to be rapidly com- 
ing when these select meetings will be made up of 
We have drifted in some degree to a 
certain form of priest-craft. ‘The form which our 
free ministry has hardened into is a barrier to a fully 
free ministry. The meeting of ministers and elders is 
not doing all that needs to be done in having a care 
over the spiritual concerns of our meetings and the 
spread of and clearer insight into our principles, and 
its constitution is such that it does not include many 
of the very ones upon whom this concern should rest. 
He would make the following proposition : 

“1. That, in addition to the purposes of the meet- 
ings of ministers and elders as now defined, it shall 
be considered a special duty of said meeting to en- 
deavor to extend a knowledge of our religious princi- 
ples and strengthen Friends in the upholding of 
testimonies. 


our 


“2. That the term of service of all the members of 
said meeting be alike, for a stated time. 

“3. That the third query be changed to apply to 
all who speak in our meetings for worship.” 

Henry M. Haviland heartily approved of the 
proposition, and hoped the meeting take 
it up. There was a tendency in certain bodies 
of those called Friends the theo- 
cratic basis of the ministry. We ought to see 
to it that we tend more and more 
basis, and toward truly working out our theory 
of all being ministers, and that free gospel ministry 
does not mean freedom from pay merely, but freedom 
of every member to speak out what may be on his 
heart to say. Anna M. Jackson hoped a committee 
would be appointed to consider the proposition. In 
the earlier days there had been a need for the cus- 
tom of acknowledging ministers; 
such need. 


would 


away from 


toward this 


now there was no 
With greater facility of getting together 
and of knowing one another even when living long 
distances apart, there is no need of those who speak 
in our public meetings carrying credentials about 
with them. John Cox, Jr., said this had been on his 
mind for ten years and that it had been on the minds 
of many of the younger Friends. George Fox’s ex- 
cellent judgment is shown in the organization of our 
meetings. The meeting of ministers and elders as we 
have it was not established until after his time. Had 
he been concerned in its organization it would, no 
doubt, have marks of his genius for fundamental 
democracy. It grew up during a time of departure 
from the foundation principles of our Society. We 
have come to look upon it as having always existed, 
and we have become accustomed to its inconsistency. 
With it is interlinked the dead wood of issuing to trav- 
eling ministers minutes of unity and introduction. 
This custom was very useful and necessary at the 
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time when it was instituted; but the development of 
mail facilities made it unnecessary, the coming of the 
telegraph made it obsolete, and now the telephone has 
made it ridiculous. The greatest need at this time 
is more spiritual life. There seems no way in which 
the meeting of ministers and elders can deepen spir- 
itual life in our meetings. It is a distinct and inde- 
pendent body; a body having the care of so vital and 
large a part of the interests of a meeting ought to be 
in direet connection with it and report directly to it. 
Percy Russell favored the proposition. At present, 
he said, we do not have a free ministry. We want it 
and hold it as the ideal, but we do not have it. Wil- 
liam M. Jackson thought the proposition was not icon- 
oclastic, as it might from a superficial view seem. 
John T. Willets was not in favor of appointing a 
committee to consider the matter nor of taking it up 
at this time. Joseph T. McDowell, Charles Under- 
hill, Rachel Underhill expressed themselves as being 
in favor of appointing a committee. There was also 
a general expression in favor throughout the body 
of the meeting. A committee of sixty-five members 
was appointed. After the meeting had reached its 
decision, Sarah T. Linvill and Rachel Lippincott, min- 
isters of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, present with 
minutes, gave expression to words of caution in con- 
sidering so radical a change. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session on Fifth- 
day, which was the closing session, the queries were 
taken up. There was no discussion of them except 
a brief remark by one Friend. This yearly meeting 
has nine queries. The answers sent up by the sub- 
ordinate meetings are read, but no summary answer 
is made. In this way the queries were disposed of in 
exactly twenty minutes. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was re- 
ceived. John T. Willets was reappointed treasurer. 
William H. Willits, 52 Broadway, New York, was 
continued as correspondent of the yearly meeting. 
The sum of $2,500 was ordered to be raised for the 
expenses of the vearly meeting the ensuing year. 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 


Just before the close of the meeting the following 
summary of things said during the sessions of the 
yearly meeting was read and adopted: 

Under a sense of gratitude for the privileges of 
such gathering, and with hearts attuned to response 
to the promptings that guide individual and collective 
service the vearly meeting convened. 

Visiting Friends were cordially weleomed with ap- 
preciation of their testimony to the mutual helpful- 
ness of exchange of visits where ministry is not con- 
fined to vocal testimony, but is the privilege and 
duty of the entire membership and exercised in many 
forms of expression. To clasp the hand of a good 
man or a good woman is to be benefited by the con- 
tact, and to share the concerns of the meeting is to 
be drawn into closer fellowship and to be strength- 
ened for service. The words “ loyalty to our organ- 
ization,” used in the first epistle that was read, 
touched a responsive chord in many hearts. True 
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loyalty based on an understanding of the organization 
as a means to an end would ensure the promulgation 
of our principles. Better understanding of the his- 
tory and purpose of the whole mechanism tends to in- 
crease interest in all that pertains to the growth of 
the organization and the good influence the Society 
seeks to promote. An interchange of cordial greet- 
ings between the yearly meetings now in session at 
Fifteenth Street and at Twentieth Street brought ex- 
pressions of gratitude that the barriers to natural 
friendly intercourse are falling away. We were re- 
minded that where the kingdom of Christ prevails 
in the heart there is peace, brotherly love, unity in 
essentials and liberty in non-essentials. Along these 
lines the whole religious world is converging, evi- 
dencing growth of the spirit of the gospel of love. 

It was recalled that this was the anniversary of a 
memorable meeting held at Rose Street eighty years 
ago, graphically described in historic record by one 
who was present. At that meeting the power of God 
was manifest in the great silent controlling spirit that 
held two thousand people in perfect order and under 
deep concern at a crisis in the history of the Society. 
The same power has been working through the suc- 
ceeding years and the spirit of love prevails. 

Reference was made to the various circumstances 
which, during recent years have tended to draw the 
different branches of the Society of Friends into a 
fellowship of mutual helpfulness, and it was re- 
marked that the trend of the whole religious world 
is toward greater friendliness and unity of endeavor 
to realize fulfillment of the two commandments that 
sum up the whole of the law and the gospel. 

The report of the Committee on Philanthropic La- 
bor showed that effective work is being done in a 
good many fields of service. One department called 
attention to a new industry, that of the ensnaring of 
birds for sale in tenement districts as caged pets. 
This called forth an earnest appeal for the protection 
of our feathered friends, and the consequent preser- 
vation of all that is so largely dependent upon their 
freedom to play their part in divine harmony. 

The proposed change in the method of answering 
the queries was considered, with a concern that the 
individual heart-search, which is the object of these 
queries, should be secured. Our attention was called 
to the significance of the advices, the testimonies that 
they cover, and to the need for closer self-examina- 
tion and truthful answering of the implied queries 
contained in those advices. It was felt that honesty 
in such inquiry is imperiled when the framing of ex- 
plicit answers to all questions is delegated to a few. 
Hesitaney to sit in judgment upon the conduct of 
others makes charitable interpretation an easy path 
to evasion. Friends were urged to vitalize the 
queries by assuming the responsibility of individual 
concern for the state of Society. 

“To thine own self be true and it shall follow as 
the night the day; thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

A deep concern that the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders should be made more useful was felt to have 
been long present among us. With the earnest de- 
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sire that Friends’ testimony shall be preserved in 
simplicity and vitality, we are called to prayerful con- 
sideration of our testimony concerning free gospel 
ministry and the principle that underlies it. 

The subject of absent and isolated Friends claimed 
consideration and an expression of love toward them 
was made, with recognition of their interest and loy- 
alty to the sublime principle of our Friendly faith. 


THE EVENING MEETINGS. 


On First-day evening, as is the custom, the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn, held 
its closing meeting for the year in the yearly meet- 
ing house, and it was largely attended by yearly 
meeting visitors. The subject under consideration by 
the Association during the year has been “ The Nine- 
teenth Century Awakening.” The special topic un- 
der this head for this evening was “ Emancipation,” 
which was introduced by S. Elizabeth Stover, of 
Brooklyn. She spoke in substance as follows: This 
year the Young Friends’ Association has attempted 
to follow a line of thought suggested by last year’s 
course on “ The Torehbearers.” Picking up the con- 
necting thread of thought that underlies the intellee- 
tual movements of the century just completed, we 
have traced the manifestations of spiritual awakening 
that have accompanied man’s intellectual develop- 
ment through the process of growth from the dom- 
ination of military authority, the blind following of 
dogmatic leadership, the worship of ancestral ideas 
and submission to civil, ecclesiastic and scholastic 
despotism to that freedom of spirit that realizes the 
practical verity of emancipation. This emancipation 
has been defined as the realization of the human soul 
that the kingdom of God is in man, and that man 
is free to follow and to co-operate with the rules of 
that realm. Each century in turn has recorded its 
own periods of spiritual and intellectual awakening 
when eyes were opened to new revelations and when 
long-time mysteries became plain in the light of the 
discovery of some previously-hidden factor. 

The nineteenth century is not merely the age of 
steam and electricity, of scientific discovery, an awak- 
ening to the magnificent potentiality of the material 
world, but also a spiritual awakening to the potential- 
ity of mind and spirit. Each of these things have 
emancipated man from some restriction of primitive 
conditions. The age that has belted the globe with 
thoroughfares and flashed messages around the world 
has developed a practical manifestation of the broth- 
erhood impulse. It has taught better appreciation of 
the usefulness of beauty and the beauty of useful- 
The nineteenth century has also opened to 
women the college door and opportunities and privi- 
leges that should never have been withheld. 

The emancipation has not been cataclysmic, a 
breaking of bonds and fetters, but has been a growth 
of development as natural as the opening of the buds 
and the bursting of their covers in the springtime. 
The trend is that of an irrepressible impulse, a mani- 
festation of that something in man which strives to 
create. 

Friends have a duty in this emancipation. 


ness. 


They 
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have the power which is given to man to make or mar 
his own destiny. which, if 
not peculiarly theirs, is at least given to them to de- 
liver. Are they solicitous that the doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhod of man shall 
be taught in every neighborhood? Are we doing any- 


Friends have a message 


thing to hasten the emancipation of those who are 


in the bonds of ceremonialism? Do we endeavor to 
fit ourselves for service so that with true dedication 
of heart we may do the right thing at the right time 
and in the right way? Proof of the emancipation of 
the bud is development of foliage and bloom and fruit. 
Proof of the emancipation of man’s spirit is evidence 
of similar discharge of the function of a life of ser- 
Let be eontent 
to say complacently that the the 
thought of our day indicate the adoption of Friends’ 
principles and testimonies, but ask ourselves if we, 


vice under divine guidance. us not 


tendencies of 


the descendants of emancipators, are in truth emanci- 
pated, and if we are discharging our mission as eman- 
cipators. 

On Second-day evening Edward B. Rawson spoke 
on * How to Teach a Class in the Organization of the 
Society of Friends.” 
the time being into a First-day School class, and in- 
troduced for the first half hour the subject of 
‘* Amusements,” and for the second half hour the 
“Ministry.” By a method of questioning and of 
summarizing the answers received, rejecting all not 
strictly on the phase of the subject under considera- 


He organized the audience for 


tion, he succeeded in getting some very helpful re- 
sults and in showing how such subjects might be 
handled with classes of young people or aduits. 

On Third-day evening there was a conference on 
Religion and Education. No specially-invited speaker 
was present. There was a live consideration of the 
subject, in which many Friends of the different meet- 
ings took part. 

On Fourth-day afternoon there was no session of 
the yearly meeting, the time being given over to con- 
ference on some of the auxiliary interests, such as are 
considered in the evenings. The Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles of New York 
Yearly Meeting had charge at this session. Henry 
W. Wilbur, chairman of that committee, presided. 
The exercises consisted of a symposium on “ Some 
Vital Interests and Concerns of Friends.” A number 
of questions which had been given out some time be 
fore were answered by those to whom they had been 
assigned. The expression was brief and to the point. 
Among those who thus spoke were Elizabeth Stover. 
Henry Halleck, George T. Powell, Samuel N 
Smith, Margaret Vail, John Cox, Jr., James Havi 
land, Louise Haviland, Edward B. Rawson, Phebe W. 
Griffen, Mabel Foulke. 

On Fourth-dav evening a meeting under the care 
of the Philanthropic Committee was held, with John 
William Hutehinson as chairman. The subject of 
“ Capital Punishment ” was introduced in an address 
by Henry W. Wilbur. A fol- 
lowed, in which questions were asked and answered, 
and the present status of the subject was clearly 


general diseussion 


brought out. 
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ELizabEerH LiLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER, 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 

BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. 





JENKINS. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Corner Fifteenth and 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 16, 1906. 


ECHOES OF THE CONFERENCE OF 


CHARITIES. 


The great conference recently held in Philadelphia 
to consider what is being done and can be done for 
the improvement of a large portion of the human race 
has left many impressions with thoughtful attenders 
which we hope may deepen until they become real 
stimuli for work in the field which it opened. The 
weighty character of the men and women who came 
together from all parts of the country to learn by 
mutual counsel how to more wisely direct future ef- 
forts, is a good augury for the real improvement of 
social conditions. In the conference there was no 
place for the sentimentalist, no opportunity for the 
parade of work of certain societies. It was a sober, 
sensible, intelligent body of people who came _ to- 
gether for business, and accepted the hospitality of 
Philadelphia when they had time. 

The dominant note that ran through all the de- 
partments was the necessity of dealing with causes 
primarily and results only incidentally. The need of 
scientific investigation, of careful diagnosis of cases, 
was everywhere emphasized. For centuries we have 
been spasmodically obeying the injunction to “ Give 
to him that asketh of thee ” without ever inquiring 
why he must constantly ask. We have given gener- 
ously to relieve suffering, while we have allowed the 
conditions that are bound to produce more suffering 
to be perpetuated. 

The work of the conference showed evidence of 
the rapid evolution of real research in sociology. The 
consideration of the sick dealt not only with their 
eare, but largely with the producing causes of disease 
and the preventive measures possible. The treat- 
ment of defectives and delinquents is no longer to 
separate them from the rest of society at the least pos- 
sible cost, but to devise the best means of making 
their lives useful within the narrow limits set by men- 
tal inferiority, and by the reclaiming of those who 
have strayed. 

Out of every discussion upon standards of living, 
dependent families, immigration and the overcrowd- 
ing of cities, we could draw the conclusion that it is 
not a one-sided: problem with which we are dealing, 
that the changing of unfortunate conditions is the 
business of us all. Hundreds of thousands of our fel- 
lowmen living submerged and wretched lives, can no 
more rescue themselves from the ranks of depend- 


ency if they follow all the wise advice we give them, 
than the Israelites could make bricks without straw. 
We need to apply our advice to legislation as well as 
to the ignorant. The housing conditions provided by 
landlords, the exorbitant rents in the crowded city dis- 
tricts, the low standard of wages often make decent 
living impossible, even if the best possible manage- 
ment prevails. That this is not likely to obtain under 
such conditions of life is self-evident. But it brings to 
our minds the fact that education of the poor to hab- 
its of thrift and decency is only one side of the ques- 
tion, and one that must always yield meager results 
in practice until we take up effectively the other side 
of the proposition. The education of the masses to 
the real significance of the declaration that “ life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness ” are inalienable 
rights, is a part of the work of social betterment. For 
intelligent and thoughtful citizens must finally com- 
pel the furnishing of such material surroundings for 
the poor, that those who really desire to live on a 
higher plane shall be able to find in life a deeper 
meaning than existence, and shall realize that the pur- 
suit of happiness is not a dream. We do not mean to 
lay more. emphasis upon the duty of providing suit- 
able material suroundings than upon the work of edu- 
eation, which is the larger factor. We only desire to 
make plain the fact that the slow and always discour- 
aging efforts to raise the standards of living among 
the lower classes of society are constantly hampered 
by material conditions, for which we are responsible, 
which make the working out of our educational plans 
impossible. The conference just passed into history 
seemed to have firm grasp of the thought that much 
of the work of modern philanthropy must be, not re- 
iief work for the poor, but the education of all classes 
and the readjustment of conditions which shall give 
every family that desires it a chance to live decently 
and comfortably. 








The women of Italy are conducting a campaign for 
woman suffrage in a somewhat different manner from 
their sisters in England. The feeling among the lead- 
ers there is that women must know before they can 
do, and so they are establishing political libraries for 
women in the leading towns. The volumes in these 
libraries are selected with the single aim of directing 
women’s minds to the leading authorities on the 
woman movement. The Scienza Sociale, of Naples, 
remarks that in Italy the problem is largely discussed 
in the daily papers and in frequent conferences and 
“ sociological conversaziones.”’ The writer adds that 
in many cities of the peninsula women have already 
been enrolled on the electoral list. 


According to the Catholic Standard and Times, 
Philadelphia, a new Catholic magazine has been 
started for the purpose of combating “‘ atheistic social- 
ism ” by rousing the Christian forces of the United 
States into action along Christian democratic lines. 
It states that impetuous spirits in the Catholic 
Church are embracing Socialism in spite of its explicit 
condemnation by bishops and priests. The fear is ex- 
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pressed that unless Catholic reformers are given op- 
portunity within the Church, “ they will go over to 
the enemy and assist him along lines that are unhal- 
lowed.” A similar movement was begun before Pope 
Leo’s death, but was suppressed by him because con- 
servative Vatican authorities declared that the Chris- 
tian Democrats adopted so many Socialistie principles 
in their efforts to wean the public away from Social- 
ism that they were in danger of becoming Socialists 
themselves. It appears from this and other move- 
ments that religion and politics are getting pretty 
well mixed. The encouraging thing about it is that 
the mixture is setting people to thinking and arousing 
their consciences, so that they are beginning to de- 
vote their time and energies to some thing else besides 
money making. 


The California earthquake has demonstrated, 
among other things, that “ prohibition prohibits ” 
when the authorities wish to make it prohibitive. 
‘Two weeks after the great disaster the San Francisco 
Chronicle, which is not a temperance paper, said edi- 
torially: ‘San Francisco for the last fortnight has 
been absolutely free from disorder and virtually free 
from crimes of violence. There have been no street 
brawls; no drunken brute has beaten his wife; no 
gamblers have murdered each other in low resorts. 
Except for some dealings with sneak thieves, the oc- 
cupation of the police courts is gone. It is a most 
impressive object-lesson of the value to society of the 
restriction of the liquor traffic.” 


It is encouraging to read that the building of the 


$10,000,000 battleship, as a mate to the Dread- 
naught, is postponed by the British Government for 
at least a year. There are so many things that might 
be done with this mone y which would be of lasting 
benefit to any country, that it would be well to post- 
pone the building of such a ship for alltime. For our 
own part, on this side of the Atlantic, by 
the time appropriations have been made to investigate 
all the evils that need investigating and make impar- 
tial reports upon them, and when inspectors have 
been appointed to inspeet all the various kinds of 
interstate business that need i inspec ting, the necessity 
for battleships will no longer exist, if it ever has ex- 
isted. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING 

[Condensed for Friends’ Intelligencer from reports in The 
Friend (London) for Sixth month Ist.] 

At the opening sitting on Fifth-day morning, the 
24th of Fifth month, which was in joint session, the 
floor of the great auditorium at Devonshire House 
was crowded and the galleries were well filled. Some- 
thing of the influence of the move to Leeds last year 
was evident, the attendance being larger than it has 
been in London for many years. After the opening 
interval the names of the representatives were called. 
The committee on the nomination of clerks recom- 
mended that Henry Lloyd Wilson be reappointed 
clerk and Robert Alfred Penney and Henry Brady 
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Priestman assistant clerks; also Elizabeth Barclay 
Backhouse and Mary 8. Whiting were reappointed 
clerk and assistant clerk of the women’s meeting. 
Friends were present with minutes from New Eng- 
land, North Carolina and New York [Twentieth 
Street | Yearly Meetings, and without minutes Jos- 
eph Elkinton and wife, of Philadelphia [Arch St.]. 
There were a number of Friends present from Aus- 
tralia and the neighboring colonies. Several requests 
from non-members were received for admission to the 
sittings, and were acceded to. 

The epistle from Dublin Yearly Meeting was read. 
A summary of the epistles from the fourteen Ameri- 
can yearly meetings with which London corresponds 
was read. A map showing the situation and area of 
these yearly meetings had been prepared by Norman 
Penney and issued in the pamphlet sent out before 
yearly meeting containing reports and other docu- 
ments to come before the yearly meeting. Joseph 
Elkinton desired to add to these epistles a living epis- 
tle written not with pen and ink, but on the tablets of 
their hearts, from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
[held at Arch Street, which does not correspond with 
London, nor with any other yearly meeting]. A 
Friend called attention to the starting, “ through the 
efforts of J. B. Braithwaite and Perey Bigland, of 
adult schools in Philadelphia [Sixth and Noble 
Streets| and in New York.” He hoped that the op- 
portunity might be taken to emphasize the opening 
which lay before Friends in America of spreading 
this adult school movement. Robert Lewis Simkin, 
who was present from New York Yearly Meeting 
[Twentieth Street], expressed appreciation of the 
work of Perey Bigland and his wife in New York. 
They had laid before them the work of the English 
adult schools, and thus had supplied the motive power 
for the foundation of the adult school in New York 
city, which had been now in operation from the begin- 
ning of the year. There were now from sixteen to 
twenty men in attendance; they had a class for talk- 
ing over religious subjects, and the Bible was studied. 
They believed adult school work had a future in 
America, and Friends New York were putting 
their efforts into it, believing that it would result in 
great blessing to themselves and to the men they de- 
sired to serve. 

It was generally agreed that a better grasp of the 
American situation had been gained from the sum- 
mary than ever from reading all the fourteen epistles, 
and it was decided to continue the summary for next 
year, a committee being appointed for the duty. 

On Fifth-day afternoon, the meeting again being 
in joint session, the testimony of Westminster and 
Longford Monthly Meeting concerning the late Ja- 
seph Bevan Braithwaite was read. This Friend had 
sat at the head of London Yearly Meeting and had 
long been looked to as the most forceful and weighty 
Friend in that meeting. The dominant testimony of 
his ministry, vocal and otherwise, was his witness to 
Christ, “a Saviour crucified, risen and _ glorified, 
through faith in whose sufferings and death men find 
forgiveness of their sins and entrance into the life 
of loving service.” 
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A letter was read from the Committee on Arrange- 
ments of the Five Years’ Meeting of American 
Friends [composed of those yearly meetings that 
have adopted the * Uniform Discipline 
nizes the 


” which recog- 
‘pastoral system,” ete. |, inviting London 
Yearly Meeting to send fraternal delegates to the 
conference to be held at Richmond, Ind., in Tenth 
month, 1907. In the discussion which followed, Sil- 
vanus P. Thompson [the distinguished scientist, and 
a minister in Westminster Friends’ Meeting, Lon- 
don] said it seemed a little invidious when an invita- 
tion was sent in such terms, to look behind it for that 
which it did not express. It claimed to be a confer- 
ence of almost all the yearly meetings in America, 
but were Friends not aware that there were at least 
twenty-two other yearly meetings in America that 
were not included among those with whom London 
corresponded. This invitation had not come from 
all bearing the name of Friends, but it had come from 
that minority which called itself the Friends’ Church, 
giving up the name of the Friends’ Society and leav- 
ing that to the other branch: which had established 
a pastoral svstem, a great degeneration from our 
earlier practices; which had gone to such deplorable 
lengths in assimilating to itself the practice of the 
evangelical churches around them; and which had to 
such a large extent ceased to maintain that justifica- 
tion for the existence of Friends asa separate organ- 
ization amongst Christians, that we held as the one 
thing which we were called upon to witness to the 
world above all other bodies of professing Christians, 
the truth of the inwardness of the Light of Christ, the 
immediateness of the revelation of the Holy Spirit, 
and the non-necessity of human machinery—in fact, 
all for which the Society was created and for which 
our elders and fore-elders had stood in their day. 
Henry Stanley Newman {editor of the Friend] 
recognized it was quite true that the invitation came 
from a limited number of vearly meetings. All must 
bewail that there are in America very many Friends 
with whom London has no official correspondence 
whatever, and it must be a personal grief to those 
who know that there are in all the yearly meetings 
not in correspondence many valuable Friends with 
whom English Friends would gladly correspond if 
the way opened for it. He felt sure that every 
Friend in that meeting longed for the time to come 
when correspondence might be reopened with their 
beloved Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
with whom English Friends felt themselves to be 
in close unity. But they must remember, on the 
other side, that this invitation comes from the yearly 
meetings with which London does now correspond, 
and that there are responsibilities of friendship and 
fellowship with them which may not rightly be dis- 
regarded. The fact that this invitation came from 
those now in correspondence did not mean that 
English Friends out of 
sympathy with many other yearly meetings of 
a different 
with which London 
the way opened for it. 


by accepting it, were 


character not in correspondence, and 
would gladly correspond if 
W hat they had to do with the 


present invitation was not to consider whether they 
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could éomprise in their fellowship the whole of the 
vearly meetings alluded to by Silvanus Thompson, 
but whether it was wise to send fraternal delegates 
to attend this conference. Those who had studied 
the reports of the Five Years Meeting must conclude 
that the effect of this organization, which represented 
nearly all those yearly meetings with whhich London 
corresponded, was a moderating one, and exerted in 
the direction of preventing some of those extremes in 
which Friends in the Western meetings had at times 
indulged, and which had often pained Friends of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. If that be admitted as a fact, 
and that it had made these Yearly Meetings far more 
harmonious in their action and less extreme in cer- 
tain directions, it surely became London Yearly 
Meeting to help that moderating influence, and exer- 
cise its own moderating influence over the yearly 
meetings in America. Of course they could not do 
everything; he did not suggest that they could induce 
the Western yearly meetings to do exactly as London 
Yearly Meeting did. They could searcely realize 
what some of these meetings had to go through. Take 
the case of Lowa, which reported an increase of 700 
new members in the vear. These 700 required a great 
deal of good oversight and watchful care if they were 
to be built up into good Friends. It would be well if 
Friends would more frequently visit these yearly 
meetings and see for themselves what they were pass- 
ing through. Was it not incumbent on the parent 
vearly meeting to exercise some sympathy and fellow- 
ship with the struggling young yearly meetings in the 
difficulties through which they were passing, and in- 
stead of uttering harsh judgments to endeavor to un- 
derstand their case, though it was so singularly differ- 
ent from our own’ He hoped a committee of nomin- 
ation might be appointed. 

Elizabeth Hobson hoped such a delegation would 
he sent. When she heard the pastoral system con- 
demned, she asked, could we find a single meeting in 
England not dominated by 
individual ¢ 

H. Sefton Jones desired that the reply of the 
yearly meeting to this invitation might be in sub- 
stance, if not in form, “ First be reconciled to thv 
brother.” The things there that Friends deplored 
went far beyond any mere question of a pastorate. 
For that meeting to lend its official sanction to an as 
sembly that claimed that the Society of Friends in 
America were fully represented by the Five Years 
Meeting would be a most unhappy departure for our- 
selves, and would result in no good to them. 

W. C. Braithwaite asked if there was any claim by 
the Five Years Meeting to be the exclusive represen 
tative of American Friends. 

The clerk said no. Their letter of invitation said 
that the conference was to “ be composed of delegates 


some one family or 


of nearly all the yearly meetings ”’; and “ it has come 
to be regarded as the practical exponent of Quaker- 
ism.” 

C. C. Morland urged that the yearly meeting 
should not, like the priest and the Levite, pass by on 
the other side, but that it should do something to help 
in the solution of the difficulties suggested. 
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J. G. Alexander hoped the yearly meeting would 
give a cordial acceptance. There were many classes 
of views amongst these Friends, but all claimed to be 
true to the views of early Friends. He hoped we 
should not attempt to lay down a line for them, 
“ Thus far and no farther.” 

Thomas Hodgkin, while confessing his ignorance 
as to the details of the question at issue, thought it 
would be wiser for the meeting not to accept the invi- 
tation. He feared that it might bring a 
amount of disunion into our own body. If we sent 
a delegation to this conference, there would, he 
feared, be some danger of our losing our own inde- 
pendence. If the delegates returned and said that 
such and such things had been decided upon by the 
Synod in America, and suggested that we should ae- 
cept them, a very strong pressure would be put upon 
that meeting. H. 8. Newman had admirably stated 
the ease for accepting the invitation, but he thought 
it would be better not to do so. 

A Friend agreed. This step would inevitably 
make us more and more responsible than at present 
for some of those things which he believed that the 
younger part of the Society in England greatly de- 
plored. Many of these things were not confined to 
the Western States, where special difficulties had to 
be encountered. The things that we thought wrong 


certain 


were as common in the Eastern States, in New York 
and New England, where the conditions were similar 
He knew that some Friends 
there strongly endeavored to keep things on sounder 


to those of our own. 


lines, but there had been a strong endeavor to get 
every meeting of the Society under pastoral control. 
While seeking to preserve our independence, we 
should say so in a warm-hearted and brotherly way. 

Perey Bigland remarked as a point to be remem- 
bered, that every advance in a certain direction, how- 
ever truly and rightly made, might be the cause of a 
great deal of smothered pain in the minds of the 
other bodies with whom we did not correspond. 

W. FE. Turner, while feeling a large amount of sym- 
pathy with earnest religious efforts on the American 
Continent, was thoroughly convinced that London 
Yearly Meeting would have a greater sphere of influ- 
ence, and would be able more largely to affect the 
development that might take place hereafter in the 
American yearly meetings, if it maintained its posi- 
tion of independence. We might still sympathize 
with the holding of the Five Years Meeting. 

Howard Nicholson pointed out that accepting this 
invitation did not at all necessarily imply recognition 
on our part of what was going on in America. Many 
of the difficulties of the Western yearly meetings 
were now solving themselves, and the less we said 
about these things the better. We had no right as a 
parent yearly meeting to hold aloof from our chil- 
dren, even if they were much more erring than we 
saw them to be. If we held aloof, we were much 
more responsible for what was going on than if we 
sent a delegation of weighty Friends, who, by counsel, 
sympathy and love, might, far more largely than we 
thought, mould these yearly meetings to a truer sense 
of what was real Quakerism. 
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J. B. Hodgkin felt that we risked less by accepting 
than by declining the invitation, and had no fear that 
our acceptance would produce disunity at home, while 
some of the things said that afternoon were far more 
likely to do that. These Friends might not in their 
methods be entirely what we agreed with, but he 
feared that we had a great tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of questions of method. Surely the im- 
portant thing was not the method of displaying alleg- 
iance to our Lord, but the reality and depth of our 
allegiance. He cordially united with Howard Nichol- 
son. 

William S. Clark had felt for years that the yearly 
meeting was in an unsound position in selecting cer- 
tain yearly meetings with which to correspond. 

Gulielma Crosfield feared to refuse the invitation, 
a refusal which would be grievously misunderstood. 

W. C. Braithwaite said the great thing was that 
whatever they did should be done in a spirit of broth- 
erliness. He felt in a difficulty through not knowing 
the constitution of the Five Years Meeting, or what 
meetings composed it. If it made no exclusive claim 
to represe nt the whole of the Religious Soe iety of 
Friends in America, then their action in se nding dele - 
no sort of stigma upon or selec- 
against other yearly meetings in America. Of 
course, if it did make an exclusive claim, the soreness 
that would be by their action might 
counterbalance the advantage of brotherly 
feeling for these. If they did not so claim, it meant 
simply that for their own purposes a certain number 
of the yearly meetings saw fit to gather together, and 
that they invited London to send representatives to 
them. Assuming that that were true, he should have 
supposed there was no reason against sending “ fra- 
ternal delegates.” He believed the word was in- 
tended to prevent them from being compromised. 
They did not ask the delegation to attend as a body 
that had accepted the Richmond Declaration. Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting was at present in the habit of 
corresponding with them, and if this correspondence 
for once in a way was by living epistles instead of a 
written document, that seemed to him to make no dif- 
ference. If they were not to send such an epistle, 
he thought the time had come for them to review the 
whole question of correspondence with them. He 
very much doubted whether they had the materials 
before them to form a wise conclusion that afternoon, 
and he trusted that the yearly meeting would not 
allow itself to be rushed to a conclusion without 
knowing the facts. He thought it had much better 
be brought up next year. 

Joshua Rowntree said that if the 
accepted, great care would have to be taken to safe- 
guard full independence on the part of this yearly 
meeting. But he had been obliged to apply to him- 
self the solemn words uttered soon after the meeting 
opened—“ First be reconciled with thy brother, and 
then go and offer thy gift.” He thought those words 
would forbid them to refuse the invitation. 

E. Claude Taylor hoped the invitation would be 
accepted, believing the meeting for sufferings could 
so frame that matter that we might not be brought 


gates would involve 
tion 


caused elsewhere 
showing 


invitation were 
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into any difficulties thereby either at home or abroad. 
Le ed might 
bodi s In Ame rica. 


it lead to invitations from other 


Hoy 
Did we fee | our own position so 


uncertain that we feared to go and talk with thos 


who differed somewhat trom ourselves / 


was clear that 


Richard Reynolds Fox thought it 
lef next vear, but 


1 


decision d 


the 
he hoped 


must be deferred until 


abroad among 
American Friends that there was a lack of sympathy 


no impression would get 


here with their di teulties and aims. 
Che el rk said it | 


a decision, ves or no, th 


. 


would be very ditheult to come to 
at afternoon. It would possi- 
bly be necessary to have correspondence to clear up 
points raised. 


suff 


lle suggested that tl 


he meeting for 


up 


There was a large 


erings Nn ight be asked to endeavor to c¢le 


ar 


ye 
i. 


these points and report next vea 


expression of concurrence, and a minute was adopted 


}° } 
according ty, 


(To be continued. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY 


MEETING. 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting of Friends convened 
at Highland Creek, near Salem, Ind., Fifth month 
25th. The visiting Friends were Abel Mills, Clear 
Creek, ill.; Edward Coale, Benjaminville, ll.; Marie 
Poulson, Mary G. Smith, Hoopeston, IIL; 
Wilson Doane, Indianapolis, Ind. The Meeting for 
Minister on Sixth-day morning and 


Y 
i 


( hieago: 


S 


and Elde rs met 


was well attended. The funeral services of Joshua 
G. Trueblood, an elder and life-long member, were | 
held in the afternoon. A sadness was felt over the 
entire session at the loss of this dear friend. A week 
before our young friend, Orville Baynes had passed | 
to the highe r life, le aving a vacancy we felt could 
never be filled; but the Father’s love seemed to be felt | 
in an unusual degree, the grief-stricken ones bearing 
up with Christian fortitude. 


On 


was held, 


eeventh-dav morning a meeting 


for worship 


4 v } 
Loiowed DV 


a business meeting, in which 
was a lengthy discussion in regard to the advisability 


of doing away with the queries. The majority felt 
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that it was best to retain them until something better 


was off red. 
On Seve nth-dav eve ning conterence was held and 
well attended, the little children having an interest- 


I There were 
discussions by the older ones on the work of the First- 


A large crowd was present at the all-day 


ing program of and recitations. 


songs 


y 
A 


; 


} } ] 
qav school. A 


meeting on First-day. The grounds and lanes adja- 
cent were crowded with carriages, but good order was 
maintained throughout the day. Beautiful, helpful 
messages were given by visiting Friends. Wilson 


Doane spoke from the words found in Acts, first chap- 
Ye men of Galilee why stand ye gazing up into 
th s which is taken up from you 


his same Jesu 


, 








shall so come in manner as ve have 

, ° , } 
ZO 1 oO eaven irged us to do the 
ings of ¢ the worid might be made 
our having d in it: thus would Christ 
ain. Abel spoke from the words, 
nd be clean Edward Coale followed with 
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[Sixth 


un earnest message 


on “ What is Truth?” Mary G. 
Smith closed the meeting with the message that we 
lo with all our might what our hands find to 
do, and an earnest supplication that we might look 
above the shadows that sometimes seem to envelop 


us and see tf Father's love. 


should 


he 
At noon a 
bountiful lunch was served, with an hour of social in 
tercourse. As we parted we felt the beauty of the 


This meeting was held in two sessions. 


wi rds ° 


Blest be the tie that binds 


Our hearts in Christian love, 
Che fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


When we at death must part, 
Not like the world our pain 
But one in hope and one in heart, 
We part to meet again. 
, Ind 


satel 


Sipney TRUEBLOOD. 


CENTER QUARTERLY MEETING, 


The meetings held in connection with Center Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Dunning’s Creek, beginning on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 2d inst., were of a most 
interesting character. The only regrettable feature 
was the very small attendance of representatives from 
the other monthly meetings comprising the quarterly. 

First-day School Association, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, was larger than usual, and exceptionally active 
in interesting exercises. 

After the business of the meeting was disposed 
of, a program of literary work was rendered by pu- 
pils ot Dunning’s Creek school. These consisted of 
recitations, exercises and discus- 
Some attention having been given to prepara- 
tion, and this preparation having aroused such inter- 
est as brought out a complete attendance, success 
seemed assured at the beginning and fully realized at 
Of about forty on the program not one was 
absent and none failed. 

The only ministering Friend present was Joel Bor- 
ton, whose labors and presence in this place have ever 
been most acceptable. 

Select meeting immediately followed the Associa- 
tion, and a temperance meeting of much interest was 
held on Seventh-day evening. 

The meeting on First-day morning was not so large 
as usual, though the house was well filled. The sub- 
ject of “Si clearly and forcefully presented, 


readings, concert 


sions. 


1 
The el se. 


‘ Silence,” 


elicited much interest from the audience. 
At 3.30 p.m. the subject of “ Life ” was made the 
theme of an excellent sermon, and the fourth verse 


of the thirty-ninth Psalm was the text upon which it 
was based. The same subject engaged the thought 
and attention of the evening meeting, when life was 
compared to a ship at sea, and by such comparison, its 
meaning, its uses, frailties and possibilities were set 


. 1 
Tortn. 


+e 
ite 


| The next feature of interest was a little social sur- 
| prise given to Friend Joel, on returning to his lodg- 
ings at the home of Hiram Blackburn. Some Friend- 


iv conversation, previously arranged for, detained 
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him a few minutes at the meeting house, and this time | 


was improved by a large number of young people and 
several older ones, in assembling at the home in which 
he was stopping, to give him a Friendly greeting on 
his return. It proved a most successful affair, and 
a half-hour time thereafter added much of 
pleasure to the occasion. 


S¢ ial 


Another able sermon was delivered at Second-day 
morning’s session; then followed the meeting of busi- 
ness, which was of about the usual character. 

The meeting was also favored at its various ses- 
sions with the presence of Isaac Russell, of New Mar- 
ket, Marvland, who, of late vears, seems interested in 
visiting Dunning’s Creek Friends, and who will al- 


KE. H. B. 


ways be a weleome guest. 


COMMENCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOL. 


CENTRAL 


The annual commencement exercises of the 
Friends’ Central School were held in the Friends’ 
meeting house, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day morning, Sixth month 8th. Mil- 
ton S. Jackson presided. Anna W. Speakman, prin- 
cipal of the girls’ department, read the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Orations and essays were given as follows: 
“ A Problem for the Twentieth Century,” Louis Fus- 
sell Coftin; ‘‘ The Epitaph: Its Meaning,” Anne Nor- 
ris Pearson; “‘ The Autobiography,” Jay Myers Kyle; 
“The Golden Age,” Dorothy Vernon Howard. All 
were well written, well delivered and full of good and 
helpful thoughts. 

Anna W. Speakman made a brief address to the 
girl graduates, in which she emphasized the import- 
ance of spiritual education, and reminded them that 
“the record of what we do is written in, over and 
through the human soul.” After presenting the di- 
plomas she announced that the Annie Shoemaker 
scholarship, at Swarthmore College, had been award- 
ed by the faculty of the school to Anne Hibberd 
Bunting, and the I. V. Williamson Scholarship, after 
competitive examination, at Swarthmore, had been 
won by Alice Cary Byers, though Anna Entwisle Fus- 
sell fell but little behind her. 

J. Eugene Baker, principal of the boys’ depart- 


ment, after presenting diplomas, made a farewell ad- | 


dress to the boys, in which he assured them that he 
and the other teachers would rejoice in all the success 
that came to them in life. He asked them to follow 
the true standard of living, which is the standard of 
beneficent service, and hoped that each one, as he 
walked the furrow of daily duty, would ever be con- 
scious of the presence and guidance of the divine in- 
fluence within, that it might keep him faithful and 
strong and true. He then announced that the I. V. 
Williamson scholarship at Swarthmore College had 
been awarded to Louis Fussell Coffin. 

Charles Emory Smith, a Philadelphian of national 
and international reputation, delivered the address to 
the graduates, his subject being “ Education and Op- 
portunity.” He spoke of the great progress of the 
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world in material affairs during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, saying that virtually all the great changes in 
the manner of doing work had taken place since the 
beginning of American freedom. When John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson journeyed from their homes to 
the Continental Congress in Independence Hall they 
had no better mode of transportation than had the 
members of the Amphictyonie Council. When Wash- 
ington retired to his farm, after he had been Presi 
dent, he used the same kind of a plow that had been 
used by Cincinnatus. When Martha Washington sat 
down to spin her distaff was not unlike the one used 
by Penelope. The spinning loom was invented the 
same year that our independence was declared, and 
the power loom in the the constitution was 
agreed upon. The cotton gin was invented when 
Washington began his 


year 


second term, and Fulton’s 


steamboat made its first voyage in the year that Jef- 
ferson negotiated the Louisiana Purchase. 

Just as the nineteenth century had been a time of 
great material prog1 the speaker believed that the 
twentieth century would be an age of moral and spir- 
itual uplift. He congratulated the graduates that 
they were entering life at a time of general moral up- 
heaval, and asked them to do their part in keeping the 
heart of the great mass of the American people un- 
corrupted and incorruptible. 

The list of the graduates of the class of 1906 is as 
follows: 

Classical Course—Anne Hibberd Bunting, Alice 
Cary Byers, Anna Entwisle Fussell, Clara Ford Haw- 
kins, Dorothy Vernon Howard, Edward Clifford 
Ayres, Louis Fussell Coffin, George Cadwallader Cor- 
son, Archibald Kurker McClure Crawford, Edward 
Watson Fell, George Justice Mitchell, Charles Hart 
Wetter. 

Scientific Course—Elizabeth Ann Burton, Gwen- 
dolen Evans, Lydia Mary Hunn, Edna Clayton Jones, 
Mary Clement Murphy, Florence Elizabeth Nelson, 
Anne Norris Pearson, Florence Louise Porter, Adele 
K. Stockham, Carrie Stewart Tredick, Emma Van 
Court, Florence Emma Wagoner, Viola S. Wahl, 
Newell Gilder Alford, Henry Lawrence Hess, Edwin 
James Johnson, Jay Myers Kyle, Walter Henry Miil- 
ler, Roth Powell, William Kirk Shoe- 
maker, Jr. 


George 


BYBERRY COMMENCEMENT. 
The commencement exercises of the Friends’ 
School, at Byberry, situated in the northern rural 
section of Philadelphia, were held on the afternoon 
of the 8th. First in order was a concert recitation of 
the 6th chapter of Matthew by the little people. Next 
came a wand drill; then Mary Ogden gave the class 
history, and Catherine Osmond recited Whittier’s 
“* At School Close.” Ela May Townsend, the gradu- 
ate, followed with an oration, “ The Fate of the True 
American,” speaking of the condition of the Indians 
of the colonial days, at the present time and of their 
future. 

R. Barclay Spicer gave the commencement ad- 
dress, basing his talk on the things that make for suc- 
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cess along lines that are in danger of being neglected. 
He noted several good examples, and gave for reading 
the lives of John Woolman and Robert Dick, John 
Burrough’s works, Thoreau’s “ Walden,” Whittier’s 
poems, and others. He thought that every one should 
be an authority on some one thing, such as botany, 
ornithology or geology; that in watching the won- 
ders of nature, we could not help but be brought 
closer to the Creator of all these things. 


Hern G. Row, Principal. 





———_—— 








LET US TAKE LEAVE OF HASTE. 


Let us take leave of haste awhile, 
And loiter well content 

With little pleasure to beguile, 
And small habiliment 


Just a wide sweep of rain-washed sky, 
A flower, a bird-note sweet; 
Some easy trappings worn awry; 


Loose latchets for our feet 


A wheaten loaf within our scrip; 
For drink the hillside spring, 
And for true heart companionship 

The love of loitering. 


We want so much, and yet we need 
So very slight a store, 
But in the age’s grip of greed 


We hurry more and more. 


The woodland weaves its gold-green net; 
The warm wind lazes by; 
(an we 


forego? can we forget? 


Come, comrade, let us try! 


Clinton Scollard, in The Outlook. 








BIRTHS. 
BROOMELL.— At their home, on Penn’s Grove farm, near 


Lincoln University, Chester County, Pa., Sixth month 7th, 
1906, to J. Howard and Eva Coates Broomell, a daughter, who 


is named Alice Broomell; granddaughter of Samuel H. 
Broome!ll 

MARRIAGES. 
COX—HAINES.—In Friends’ Meeting House at Malvern, 
Pa., on Sixth month 6th, 1906, Thomas Smedley Cox, Jr., son 


of Wilmer B. and Sallie R. Cox, and Mary Sheppard, daughter 


of John G. and Rebecca P. Haines, all of Willistown, Chester 
County, Pa. 
HADLEY—WORRALL.—At the home of the bride, in 


Wayne, by Friends’ ceremony, on Sixth month 6th, 1906, Harry 
Cornish Hadley and Helen B., daughter of the late Thomas and 
Rebecea G. Worrall, of Wayne, Pa. 


TAYLOR—HAINES.—On  Fourth-day, Sixth month 6th, 
1906, at six o’clock, at Media, Pa., under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, William Taylor, son of Caleb M. 
and Susan W. Taylor, of West Chester, Pa., and Ellen Wil- 
liams Haines, daughter of the late Amos W. and Martha W. 
Haines, of Media, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


KELLY.—On the afternoon of Fifth month 26th, 1906, Ann 
H. Kelly departed this life in her 87th year, at the Friends’ 
Home in Waynesville, O.; a lifelong member of Miami Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. She was born near Harveysburg, 0O., 
daughter of Edward and Rachel (Lukens) Hatton, and widow 





of Moses Kelly. Of a family of ten children, five remaining, 
four grandchildren are thus bereft of father, mother and grand- 
mother in four years. 

ROBERTS.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 2d, at 1921 North 
Broad Street, Jane F., widow of Lewis E. Roberts. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—At his home, Broad Street Park, near 
Trenton, N. J., Edwin Satterthwait, son of George and Sarah 
Satterthwait, in his 70th year. Interment in Crosswicks, 
N. J., Cemetery. For many years an elder and a lifelong mem- 
ber of Chesterfield Preparative Meeting. 

TAYLOR.—At her home, near Waynesville, O., Fifth month 
25th, 1906, Esther Ann, widow of Sidwell Taylor, and eldest 
child of the late Benjamin and Sarah Chapman Brown, aged 
nearly 84 years. She was ever a Friend in principle. A daugh- 
ter and family, also one sister, mourn the loss of this devoted 
one. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

[t was the privilege of the writer to call upon our dear 
friend, Mary A. Swain, at her pleasant country home on First- 
day morning a short time ago. It was a beautiful morning, 
and she seemed so in keeping with it—bright, cheerful, and with 
good-will towards all. She spoke appreciatingly of the many 
friends who called on her during yearly meeting last autumn, 
whose presence and good cheer were pleasant for her to recall 
during the past winter when the severity of the weather kept 
her in the house. She spoke of the many blessings she en- 
joyed from day to day, and of the loving care of her children. 
She is looking forward to a visit from her son and wife, Presi- 
dent Swain, of Swarthmore, in the near future. It was an in- 
spiration to see her in such a happy frame of mind, now in 
her 88th year. C. A. 

Pendleton, Ind. 


President and Mrs. Swain will be guests of honor at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana commencement on the 19th inst. Dr. Swain, 
Governor Folk, of Missouri, and Governor Hanley, of Indiana, 
will be the commencement speakers. The Students’ Building, 
which was first started by Mrs. Swain as the Woman’s Build- 
ing, will be dedicated by Dr. Swain, who secured $50,000 for 
it from John D. Rockefeller and $50,000 additional from other 
friends of the university. 


Sarah Clifton, of Dayton, O., who will complete her 95th 
year in Ninth month, is now with Elizabeth B. Moore, at 
Waynesville, O. She and her daughter Ella Furnas and fam- 
ily, are expecting soon to return to live at their former home, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


In a letter to Anna M. Jackson, of New York, John Ash- 
worth, of Manchester, England, writes from London, under 
date of Fifth month 28th: 


“Just a few lines to fill thine and other hearts in America 
with gladness, that after the lapse of 78 years an Epistle has 
been read in London Yearly Meeting, and entered upon the 
minutes, the recording clerk to write an acceptance of the 
Illinois message on behalf of the meeting, he being the official 
to sign replies to those not in correspondence. Prof. Sylvanus 
Thompson, Percy Bigland, the artist, and myself, spoke on 
the matter. Numerous friends rejoice the barrier at last has 
got broken, though the'meeting does not expect any more at 
present. I feel sure its effect will be of widespread importance 
among American friends. Joseph Elkinton, of Philadelphia, 
spoke very acceptably in relation thereto. The iron bands of 
the past are snapping, and the power of the Spirit of God and 
His love is working mightily for good amongst us. With Chris- 
tian love and greeting, in which my wife unites.” 








TRUST. 


“T am glad to think I am not bound to make the wrong go 
right, 

But only to discover and to do 

With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 

I will trust in Him 

That he can hold His own; and I will take 

His will, above the work He sendeth me 

To be my chiefest good.” 


JEAN INGELOW. 
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PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee met last 
Seventh-day afternoon, in Race Street Meeting House. Not 
more than a third of the 174 members were present, but all 
of the quarterly meetings were represented, except Caln and 
Fishing Creek. 

James H. Atkinson, having expressed his willingness to be 
released because of his difficulty in hearing, the Committee on 
Organization recommended the appointment of Arthur M. 
Dewees as clerk, and Annje H. Hillborn, of Swarthmore, assist- 
ant clerk. These names were united with after many had ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the years of faithful service of the 
retiring clerk. 

All of the sub-committees, except the one on Indians, pre- 
sented written reports that had been prepared since meetings 
held by them in the morning. For the Indian Committee, Lucy 
Biddle Lewis stated that only three members were present, and 
as all of these were new to the work they had taken no action. 
The hope was expressed that by next autumn this committee 
might be revived and find something practical to do. Each of 
the other committees showed evidences of life, especially the 
committees on Peace and Arbitration and on Temperance and 
Tobacco. 

The Committee for Work Among Women and Children spoke 
of the great need of a probation officer in connection with the 
Guild work. They said that the Temperance Society of the 
other branch of Friends had offered to pay one-half the amount 
necessary for such an officer for one year, and asked permis- 
sion to set about raising the other half, which was cheerfully 
granted them. This is a work in which the two branches can 
cordially co-operate. 

The committee authorized the clerks to write to the different 
First-day schools, and suggest that days be set apart during 
the year for the special consideration of the various subjects 
claiming the attention of the committee. 

The new clerk took hold of his duties in a way that gave 
much encouragement to the committee, making several prac- 
tical suggestions for the future. The assistance so kindly given 
him by James H. Atkinson, who was familiar with every detail 
of the work, made things move along smoothly. It is hoped 
that hereafter the members of the committee who are unable 
to attend will at least send excuses for their absence. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening, Sixth month 2d, the Junior Class re- 
ceived the Seniors on “ Midway” and in the library. Both 
places were prettily decorated with the Senior colors, black and 
gold. 

A joint meeting of the Penn and Whittier Literary Societies 
was held Sixth month 9th. “Enoch Arden,” illustrated, was 
recited by four members, Lewis Walton, Ethel Ball, Roland 
Sorton and Anna Parry, and was followed by a piano duet by 
Mariana and Margaretta Packer. Emma Kinsey recited Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s “ Banjo Song.’ which was illustrated and 
accompanied by a song and banjo. Corinne Hibberd recited 
“That Old Sweetheart of Mine,” also illustrated. “ Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” a tableau, was given by Carlton Moore and 
nine girls. 

The commencement exercises will be held Fifth-day morning, 
Sixth month 14th. Orations will be given by Evelyn Worth- 
ington, “'The Idol of Scotland”; James B. Green, “ The Na- 
tional Revival,” and Aubrey Crewitt, “ Internationalism.” Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintendent of public instruction in 
Pennsylvania, and president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, will address the graduates. 


CONSCIENCE. 
“ Good-bye,” I said to my Conscience, 
“ Good-bye, for aye and aye.” 
And I put her hands off harshly 
And turned my face away; 
And Conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day. 
But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace, 
And I cried, “ Come back, my Conscience, 
And I long to see thy face”; 
But Conscience cried, “I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.” 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


[To the General Conference at Mt. Lake Park, Md., Eighth 
month 30th to Ninth 7th.] 


FARE. 


The rate has been fixed at one fare plus $1.00 for the round 
trip from all points east of Chicago and St. Louis (excepting 
the New England States). A statement showing the rate 
from a number of points was published in the INTELLIGENCER. 

TICKETS. 

Tickets can be purchased at any station on any railroad 
within above territory from Eighth month 29th to Ninth month 
Ist, inclusive, and good to return to Ninth 15th. 
Stop over at Harpers Ferry or Washington, also at Shen- 
andoah Junction, for those who desire to take advan- 
tage of an excursion to the Luray Caves or Natural Bridge, Va. 
Tickets will be certified for the return trip at the office of the 
Mt. Lake Park Association. 

Friends are advised to apply at their local ticket offices in 
time to allow the agent to procure tickets. 

SPECIAL TRAINS FROM THE EAST. 

Arrangements have been made as follows for special trains 


from New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, Eighth month 
30th: 


month 


23rd St., New York, 

Jersey City, 

Elizabethport, 

Plainfield, 

Trenton Junction, 

Yardley, 

Langhorne, 

Jenkintown, 

Wayne Junction, , 
A.M 

24th & Chestnut Sts., 

Philadelphia a 7.40 
Chester, ; 7.58 
Wilmington, . 8.16 
Newark, 8.34 
Havre de Grace, - 9.05 
Mt. Royal, Balt’o, : 9.48 

A.M. 
Camden St., Balt’o, 9.00 
Laurel, 9,27 
Washington, 10.05 
Washington Junc., 11.20 
Harpers Ferry, 11.49 

P.M. 
Martinsburg, 2.25 


10.00 


Cumberland, Arr., 2.35 2.55 6.00 
Cumberland, Lyv., 3.05 05 6.20 
Mt. Lake Park, 4.45 A 8.00 


If any Friend desires either of these trains to stop at any 
other point than indicated above, please notify the chairman 
of the committee. 

Dining cars will be attached to trains Nos. 2 and 3, and luneh 
will be served at 75 cents. 

Lunch will be served at Cumberland for train No. 1, and sup- 
per for train No. 3 at 50 cents. 

For the purpose of furnishing the necessary equipment it is 
important to know in advance the probable number who will go 
by either of these special trains; Friends are therefore urged to 
notify as soon as possible the following members of the com- 
mittee of their prospects, especially stating if they desire to 
secure seats in a parlor car. 

Those who expect to go on train No. 1 from any point, notify 
Joseph J. Janney, corner of Eutaw and Madison Streets, Bal- 
timore. 

Those who expect to go on train No, 2 from any point, notify 
James H. Atkinson, 421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Those who expect to go on train No, 3 from any point, notify 
John W. Hutchinson, Hempstead, L. I. 


BAGGAGE. 


Friends will please to be particular to place a tag on any 
baggage checked, writing thereon their names, residence, their 
route of travel, train, and the hotel or cottage where they ex- 
pect to stay at Mt. Lake Park. An agent of the railroad will 
take up their checks on the train and turn them over to the 
transfer agent at Mt. Lake Park, who promises to deliver all 
the same evening. 

Arrangements for the special accommodation of Friends eom 
ing from points west of Mt. Lake Park are pending, notice of 
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which will be given later. The committee so far has not been 
able to obtain any concession in rates from points west of 
Chicago, but negotiations are still pending. The committee 
would be glad to hear from Western Friends who have a pros- 
pect of attending the conference; also any suggestions they 
care to make. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Hempstead, L. L., 
Chairman Committee on Transportation. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEWTOWN, Pa.—Owing to an electric storm at the time for 
convening the last meeting of the season, held at the home of 
Thomas W. and Elizabeth G. Stapler, it was unfortunately 
small—only seventeen members in attendance. Although lack- 
ing in numbers and consequent omission of some parts of the 
program, it was an interesting session. A report of the dele- 
gates to the Friends’ Association, held in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting week, and of the address of Kelly Miller in behalf of 
the colored people, which led to a close analysis of the contrast- 
ing lines—in the way of their education—between Kelly Miller 
and Booker T. Washington, was listened to with much atten- 
tion. 

“Does our First-day school method increase our growth ?” 
was answered by Lavinia W. Blackfan. 

Naomi Paddock, representing the Discipline Committee, sent 
a written expression of her individual opinion upon the sub- 
ject of disownment. She thought Friends should be very care- 
ful in the consideration of the question of disownment. In re- 
gard to the violation by marriage with one not a member, she 
thought it would be a better plan to send one with a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the person, to pay them a friendly visit, 
and in the name of the meeting “to express the hope that the 
marriage should in no way affect the person’s connection with 
the meeting, and extend a cordial invitation to the other con- 
tracting party to come into membership with the Society.” 

Elizabeth Packer read selected portions from “ Miriam,” by 
Whittier, in which was so beautifully portrayed the broad creed 
of the poet. Current topics was represented by Emma 
Worstall, who read an article upon the all-absorbing subject, 
the Beef Trust. 

The report of the Executive Committee asked for a sketch at 
the next meeting of the philosophy of the Epicureans, with 
quotations from their Scripture. Subject for discussion, “Can 
Friends enter into poiitics and remain consistent members ? ” 
It was decided that hereafter the meetings be held in the large 
class-room of the upper story of the meeting house, the next 
meeting to be held on the 3d of Tenth month. S. J. R. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Amos E. Harvey on the evening of Fifth month 
26th, 1906. The president called the meeting to order. At 
roll-call twenty-four members responded, some with sentiments 
from Thomas Moore. Several visitors were present. 

The Executive Committee met and made the following re- 
port: Poet for evening study, Ralph W. Emerson; discipline, 
Elisabeth Scott; biography, Eliza Deacon; current topics, 
Cyrus Moore; recitations, Helen Ely and Laura Black; read- 
ings, Katherine Clements and Sara Biddle. ; 

The evening exercises opened by Thomas Bunting reading 
from the Discipline on “ Parents and Children.” A very inter- 
esting biography of Thomas Moore was given by Cyrus Moore. 
“The Meeting of the Waters” was given by Mabelle Taylor. 
Dorothy Deacon recited “ Night’ Before Christmas.” “Has Sor- 
row Thy Young Days Shaded” was read by Mary Moore. 
Katherine Clements gave us a very interesting reading on “ The 
Swamps of Southern New Jersey.” After a few moments’ si- 
lence, the meeting adjourned, to meet Sixth month 30th, 1906, 
at the home of J. Herbert Deacon. 

S. ANNA BIDDLE, Sec. 

TRENTON, N. J—The Trenton Friends’ Association met Sixth 
month 4th. A paper was presented by Louisa Dunn, “ What 
Work Can Friends Engage in to Build Up Our Society ?” We 
must become enthused ourselves, and it would naturally pass 
along to others. There are two kinds of people in this world 
of ours, lifters and learners, and many of us belong to the lat- 
ter class. Let us join the lifters, and do earnest, conscientious 
work. Interest our young people in some philanthropic work. 
One work we can do is to fill our hearts with charity and over- 
look the shortcomings of others, and only further the good of 
those with whom we mingle, and this will tend to increase our 
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members. Cultivate this Christ-like spirit and our influence 
will be felt. A discussion on this was entered into by several 
of the members. Francenia Cubberly gave us words of hope 
and encouragement. The association then adjourned until 
Tenth month, M. E. Lonasnore, Sec. 

WoopLAwnNn, VA.—The Woodlawn Young Friends’ Association 
meeting was held at the meeting house on the afternoon of 
Sixth month 3d, with a good attendance. The meeting was 
opened with the reading of the 5th chapter of John, after which 
the minutes of last meeting were read and adopted. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Current topics, by Joseph W. Cox; 
“ Crowned and Sainted,” a reading, by Sarah E. Anthony; roll 
call; sketch of the life of Timothy, by Sarah R. Wilkinson; 
“ Life’s Journey,” a reading, by Louise M. Walton; “The Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath,” by Sarah E. Walton, who read the 
First-day school lesson on that subject, and selections from 
“The Fourth Gospel,” by Edmund H. Sears.* This was fol- 
lowed by a very general discussion, after which the meeting 
was adjourned until Ninth month. 

Lipa GILLINGHAM, Sec. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Charles Lewis, Fifth month 
20th, 1906. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 
first epistle of John. Lesson XV was read by A. E. Laurence. 
Samuel Yeo spoke of the peculiar experience in England, which 
especially prepared the way for George Fox’s coming. The Es- 
tablished Church left people to follow their own inclination in 
regard to worship. Many, dissatisfied with established churches 
retired and sought the true way of worship, and were called 
“Seekers ” or “ Family of Love,” and it was among these peo- 
ple that Fox found his readiest adherents. Charles Lewis said 
that the Reformation was the result of gross abuses in the 
northern churches. A general discussion of the rise of the 
different branches of Friends arose. 

The sixteenth annual report on the Purity of the Press from 
the Baltimore Yearly Meeting was read. Sentiments were 
given, and after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

M. 8S. Howe tL, Assistant Clerk. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
MONTH, 1906. 


Mean barometer Dean aan 30.013 

Highest barometer during the month, 15tl 

Lowest barometer during the month, 28th 29.534 

Mean temperature ince oe 

Highest temperature during the month, 18th 93. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 10th er 

Mean of maximum temperatures 7 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperatures, 12th 

Least daily range of temperatures, 27th 

Mean daily range of temperature .... 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. 

Total precipitation, rain, inches .... UTC TiC eT er 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.53 inches 
of rain, on the 28th and 29th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 12. 

Number of clear days 14, fair days 9, cloudy days 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on 28th and 31st. 

Hail on 27th. 


FOR FIFTH 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the wet bulb temperature at 8 a.m., 70° on 27th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 38° on 10th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 54.6 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 69° on 27th, 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 40° on 10th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 56.1°. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 55.4°. 
Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 74.4° and 54.5°, respectively, give a monthly mean 
of 64.5°, which is 1. more than the normal, and is .03° more 
than the corresponding month in 1905. 
The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.47 inches, 
is 0.57 inch more than the normal, and 2.36 inches more than 
fell during Fifth month, 1905. 


Joun ComMiy, Co-operative Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fifth month 31st. 





